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KAREN HERLAND 


On February 2, Provost David Graham 

made available a draft academic plan 

that maps a direction for Concordia’s 
academic mission. Putting the draft plan 
into a wider context, Graham says: “The 

Strategic Framework is guiding the de- 

velopment of the academic plan, and the 

academic plan will guide our actions over 
the next three years.” 

The plan proposes a number of paths, 
including: 

* Greater investment in graduate student 
recruitment and support; 

¢ Strategic interdisciplinary program 
development; 

* Concerted attention to faculty leader- 
ship development; 

- Targeted support for major grant 
acquisition; 

¢ Increased internship and commu- 
nity placement opportunities for all 
students; 

* Increased use of teaching assistants for 
undergraduate skill development; 

* Strong encouragement of the use 
of innovative teaching and learning 
strategies. 

The plan was developed by a working 
group of a dozen representatives of the 
university's academic community, in- 
cluding the four Faculties, the School of 
Graduate Studies and the Office of Re- 
search. The group was chaired by Brad 
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The university community is invited to comment on Concordia s 
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Tucker, Director of the Institutional Plan- 
ning Office. 

“We have released a consultation draft 
for people to react to and comment on,” 
says Graham. “We want people to tell 
us what’s good, what’s less good, what 
needs more emphasis and what may be 
missing.” 

The document builds on academic 
planning work undertaken over the last 
several years. Also incorporated in the 
plan are two reports produced by working 
groups under the direction of Vice-Pro- 
vost Teaching and Learning Ollivier 
Dyens. The reports, one on core compe- 
tencies and the other on the assessment of 
teaching, were presented to Senate in fall 
2010. Although these initial reports have 
led to some pilot projects, their recom- 
mendations are in no way binding. 

“Those two documents don’t have an 
existence in their own right,’ explains 
Graham. “They really were designed to 


feed into the academic planning process 
and the final academic plan.” 

Now that the draft plan is available, 
Graham is optimistic “that people will be 
able to engage with the planning process 
even more than they have already.” The 
plan is intentionally in a very preliminary 
form to encourage the broadest range of 
comments. 

The document will be discussed at Fac- 
ulty Councils during February and early 
March. Individuals will be able to com- 
ment on the website (provost.concordia. 
ca/AP-comments). The draft plan will 
also be the subject of a series of public 
Open to Question sessions. 

Graham expects to do much more lis- 
tening than talking at those sessions. “T'll 
probably just present the high-level ob- 
jectives and then hear people’s reactions.” 

Graham does not anticipate unani- 
mous agreement from the academic 
community. “Some comments and 





recommendations will contradict oth- 
ers,” he acknowledges. “In the end we 
have to make some choices about what 
goes in and what doesn’t.” He stresses 
that it is precisely that potential for dis- 
agreement that makes it so important 
that every opinion is heard. Those ideas 
will be incorporated into a new iteration 
of the plan, one with clearer actions de- 
fined around stated objectives. 

The new plan will likely go to Senate 
in March, with a refined version return- 
ing the next month to be endorsed. After 
Senate approval, the plan will be brought 
to the Board of Governors, ideally in May 
or June. 

Graham is aware of the implications 
of the process. “Clearly, if the things we 
identify in this process are considered 
important, we have to find ways to meet 
the financial requirements. We can't 
go on asking people always to do more 
with less.” 
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Lucy Niro, Concordia’s Director, Web Communications, 
is enthusiastic about the university’s new website rede- 
sign, slated to be launched March 2. The current site 
is more than three years old. Defining the information 
architecture and navigation for the new site began in ear- 
nest last October. Now, Niro and her team are consumed 
with final tweaking and testing. 

“The operative word is dynamic,’ Niro explains. “Our 
institutional website is the gateway to hundreds of other 
websites and information and is a major tool for attracting 
potential students.” Niro said her primary goal is to provide 
up front the information that users are most interested in. 
Design choices, information architecture and navigation 
were based on usability testing reports, analyses of other 
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universities’ sites, and user surveys. “What all this analy- 
sis revealed was that a lot of basic information — about 
programs and courses, for example — was buried layers 
deep. The topics visitors want most will be promoted to 
top menu items: program and course information, admis- 
sions, campus life, and research,” says Niro. 


7.6 MILLION 


UNIQUE VIEWS OF CONCORDIA'S 
HOME PAGE LAST YEAR 






The new Concordia home page will be more dynamic with less 
text and improved navigability. | 


The new site aims for greater interactivity with vibrant, 
meaningful images and captions that are part of sliding 
banners at the top of the page. Usability studies confirm 
time and time again that visitors scan web pages quickly 
and use search engines to find information they seek. 
“The redesigned site still has all the necessary informa- 
tion but it’s streamlined — text is less dense, the typeface 
is larger, and the two-column layout means less scroll- 
ing. As well, a navigational pattern was established and 
replicated throughout, which goes a long way toward 
unifying the site, maintaining a consistent look, feel and 
tone,” Niro emphasizes. 

The home page is prime real estate for the promotion 
of featured news, events, programs, services and re- 
sources across the entire university, as well as for student 
recruitment. “A blue box will highlight whatever recruit- 
ment officers want to promote, such as campus tours, 
the next city they'll be visiting, open houses, testimonials 
from current students, and so on.” 

The NOW news and event site has also been folded into 
the institutional website and its news feeds and RSS icons 
are peppered throughout in the right-hand column. Niro 
said she’s pleased that “we now have a tuition fee calcula- 
tor in the new admissions section, something that will be 
mandatory in the U.S. in the near future.” 

Directory-style links, constantly updated based on 
Google analytics reports, will also provide quick access to 
must-have information that users want from the home 
page. 

The next step in the redesign process will be to create a 
mobile version of the site and introduce a new web con- 
tent management system for the entire university, which 
will allow for content to be updated by users who aren't 
code jocks. 

Niro is confident of a successful relaunch but she’s also 
indulged her conservative streak: “All you can count on 
in this world is death, taxes and technical glitches. That's 
why the relaunch is happening the day after the deadline 
for new student applications for the fall semester.” 
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THE SKINNY ON BULGING WAISTLINES 


Marketing professor Jordan LeBel, whose career has centred on promoting foods and pleasure, 


now examines ways to counter obesity 


es DESJARDINS 


Food has always been a star ingredient in Jordan LeBel’s 
career. A professor at Concordia’s John Molson School 
of Business, he’s worked as an executive chef and a res- 
taurant inspector; he’s co-edited cookbooks and was 
nicknamed “Dr. Chocolate” for his well-known expertise 
on the world’s favourite sweet. 

He’s taught food marketing and restaurant manage- 
ment courses and co-founded the Concordia Food 
Studies Research Group. He’s also specialized in con- 
sumer psychology — why people choose certain edibles 
over others and how pleasure can drive eating behav- 
iours. “I investigate comfort foods, which can provide a 
window into what factors trigger or influence consump- 
tion,’ he says. 

That expertise led Laurette Dubé, a marketing profes- 
sor at McGill’s Desautels Faculty of Management and 
a former nutritionist, to recruit LeBel as part of her re- 
search group, the McGill World Platform for Health and 
Economic Convergence. Launched in 2005, the team ini- 
tially functioned as an annual forum for scientists, health 
advocates and politicians to weigh in on the battle against 
obesity. 





Marketing professor Jordan LeBel is studying ways to encourage consumers to make healthier food choices. | 


“Obesity is a problem that won't be solved by one 
single group or discipline,” says LeBel, who recently com- 
pleted a visiting professorship at Cornell University. “We 
need a silo-busting mentality to counter this epidemic.” 

Obesity is a growing problem in both developed and 
developing countries. Statistics Canada reports that 
23.1% of Canadian adults are overweight and 29.7% of 
Americans aged 18 or older are obese. “In China alone, 
one quarter of boys aged seven to 12 are obese, which is 
a 2,500% increase in less than 25 years,” LeBel says. “As a 
country’s gross domestic product grows, so does the con- 
sumption of fatty foods.” 
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To help prevent ballooning waistlines and related health 
problems, Dubé, LeBel and colleagues were awarded $1.4 
million in funding from the Public Health Agency of Can- 
ada and the Fonds de la recherche en santé du Québec. 

The grants are seed money for two developmental 
projects, the first being an online platform that will unite 
researchers from around the world. “It will be a virtual 
network of experts interested in the issues of obesity,’ ex- 
plains LeBel. 

The team’s second project will examine how the Inter- 
net can be leveraged to fight hard-wired reactions to fatty 
foods. “Our goal is to come up with a web-based tool to 
help guide people towards healthier choices,” LeBel says. 
“We're investigating what words, what triggers, what sci- 
ence can help manage impulses.” 

Curbing the urge for fatty foods, LeBel says, is a major 
weapon in the war against obesity. “Research shows that 
80% of food decisions are spontaneous and made in gro- 
cery stores,” he adds. 

“People make what are called ‘hot’ and ‘cold’ choices,” 
he continues. “Cold choices are based on restraint and 
logic. Hot choices are based on impulse and pleasure and 
can influence appetite, smoking and sex habits.” 

To help consumers curtail hot impulses and make edu- 
cated choices, LeBel cites front-of-pack labels used in the 
U.K. The country uses colour coding for processed foods: 
green (good), yellow (moderate) and red (bad). “These 
are teachable moments or windows,” says LeBel, stressing 
that consumption habits are hard to break. “Sometimes 
cues and rewards are needed to guide people towards 
healthier options.” 

LeBel says there’s a growing acknowledgement from 
students, business leaders and the general public that 
corporations have a social responsibility to produce 
healthier products and encourage better consumption 
habits. “Some people argue that marketers are part of 
what causes obesity; we argue that we can be part of the 
solution.” 

A 2010 recipient of the Award for Teaching Excellence, 
LeBel says his eConcordia class — The World of Chocolate: 
Explore, Experience, Enjoy — is an example of a medium 
that helps foster appreciation and sensible consumption. 
“If people are taught about the value of a product and 
how to savour it, they’re more likely to make better choic- 
es and manage what gives them pleasure. Prohibition and 
constant restraint never work, while a smarter approach 
to pleasure just might.” 
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Research project articulates the unexpected ways artists gather in folmnatctelelalicocialaleainia\ollmsiauiel(ome)e-leluia 


KAREN HERLAND 


Anyone who has ever spent hours online clicking through 
link after link knows how easy it is to begin with a ques- 
tion about hanging wallpaper and end up fascinated by a 
virtual tour of Versailles. That erratic, tangential journey 
can inspire. 

Articulating the creative, non-linear process that char- 
acterizes what librarians call artists’ ‘information-seeking 
behaviours’ has framed visiting research fellow Rebecca 
Duclos’s “Compulsive Browse” project for the last year. 
Her research is supported by Concordia’s Gail and Ste- 
phen A. Jarislowsky Institute for Studies in Canadian Art. 

From February 18 to 20, the research methodol- 
ogy of creative inspiration will be the theme of a small 
colloquium at Concordia. “It’s going to be a kind of in- 
tellectual spa weekend,” laughs Duclos of the event that 
has attracted enthusiastic interest from arts practitioners, 
educators, curators, librarians and archivists. 

The event begins on February-18 with a “Bibliodéri- 
ve.” The day-long event, organised in conjunction with 
Concorrdia’s libraries, will allow registrants to mimic in 
physical space the virtual meandering so common on the 
internet. Duclos and Bibliodérive coordinator Zoé Chan 
are inviting participants to visit a dozen archives, librar- 
ies and collections across Montreal ranging from those 
on the Concordia, Université du Québec 4 Montréal and 
McGill campuses to the material at the Musée d’art con- 
temporain, Artexte Information Centre, the Canadian 
Centre for Architecture and The Word bookstore. 

“The librarians, archivists and bookstore owners that 
we approached all loved the idea of making their col- 
lections available to participants for browsing,” said 
Concordia’s University Librarian, Gerald Beasley. “Every- 
one has permission to research without a goal. The idea 
is: Don’t seek, just find,” says Duclos. 

Duclos began to think about the ways that investi- 
gatory practice informs studio practice while serving 
as graduate director of an MFA program at the Maine 
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How artists research their ideas is the subject of a colloquium at Concordia February 18 to 20. | 





College of Art. She was struck by how art school curricula 
often place “art history theory over here, and studio prac- 
tice over there.” She thus developed the idea of “trying 
to understand the ways artists articulate their individual 
research approaches without overlaying my academic 
language.” 


EVERYONE HAS PERMISSION TO 
RESEARCH WITHOUT A GOAL. 


REBECCA DUCLOS 


Duclos has been interviewing contemporary Canadian 
artists about their ‘information-seeking behaviours’ and 
their ‘compulsive browsing’ (another phrase used in the 
library science literature). Her in-depth interviews with 
artists across a range of disciplines encourage them to ar- 
ticulate the ways they discover and develop material for 
their work and most especially how they “describe and 
legitimate inference, intuition, synchronicity, chance and 
insight,” as forces that reframe, redirect or enhance their 
projects. “It often takes a full hour of interviewing just to 
start to get the language,” she says of the complicated task 
she has set for herself and her interview subjects. 

“There are moments in a project when what artists 
least expect to appear arrives in their purview, and these 
discoveries change the discussion entirely — not un- 
like any kind of research, new stimuli lead them down 
the rabbit hole,” says Duclos of her interviewees, who 
run the gamut of ages, levels of formal training and ex- 
perience. “In textual explications, the dynamic of these 
iterative moments is often smoothed over.” Duclos is us- 
ing her research fellowship, the colloquium, and a related 
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graduate-level course she is currently teaching through 
the Studio Arts program to dig beneath that smoothed 
surface. 

Duclos settled on the title Compulsive Browse to de- 
scribe this meandering process for the course and the 
colloquium, “compulsive because it suggests rigour, con- 
stancy and passion, and browse because of its tactility, the 
way you might move through a library or a flea market,” 
she explains. 

After the Bibliodérive, colloquium participants will 
meet nine Canadian artists who have agreed to speak 
about their practice. “The artists are going to spend the 
whole weekend presenting a single project to the group. 
The idea is to move vertically through each project in- 
stead of going wide,” says Duclos. Inviting curators, 
librarians and educators to the discussion allows them 
“to understand how artists compulsively browse,” and 
potentially develop better ways to support their particu- 
lar types of research. 

On the evening of February 19, Martha Wilson, a femi- 
nist artist whose show will close that day at the Leonard 
& Bina Ellen Art Gallery, will give a public lecture. The 
rest of the colloquium’s activities will take place at the 
Faculty of Fine Arts (FOFA) Gallery. Gallery directors 
jake moore and Michéle Thériault “have been fantastic. 
They seized the opportunity to conjoin our mutual in- 
terests in supporting artists and supporting the people 
who support artists. It’s a great way for Concordia to host 
other institutional galleries and archives. We are grateful 
to these practitioners for sharing the ‘behind the scenes’ 
development of work so that we can all be part of this 
discussion.” 

Also on hand, as presenters and participants, will be 
several of the students taking Duclos’s seminar. They have 
been thinking about how to articulate their own practice 
and interviewing each other to develop a vocabulary for 
the process. The colloquium will allow them to take their 
reflection further, while offering an opportunity for pro- 
fessional development. 
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THIRD PROJECT FROM THE SUN 


Student-run astronautics group could make Concordia the first Quebec university 


with a satellite in space 


Russ COOPER 


There are many grandiose adjectives one can use to de- 
scribe any given project. This time stellar would be 100% 
true. 

The student-run organization Space Concordia is pre- 
paring to build a tiny satellite, fill it with one bright idea 
orn some bright Concordian, and put it into orbit. 

The team is building a CubeSat — a 10 cm by 10 cm by 
29 cm cube-shaped satellite with a total weight limit of 
1.33 ke. Now, they’re looking for something to put in it. 


JUNE 30, 2003 


THE FIRST CuseSats 
ARE SENT INTO ORBIT. 
LAUNCHED FROM 
THE PLESETSK 
COSMODROME IN RUSSIA, 
THE MISSION INCLUDED 
CuseSats FROM 
DENMARK, JAPAN, 
THE U.S. AND CANADA. 


They’ve been requesting ideas from the Concordia 
community via their website (spaceconcordia.ca) with the 
following criteria: besides a few technical requirements, 
the payload must have scientific value, it must be feasible 
and durable, and it must be innovative. Also, it can’t cost 
more than $10,000. 

“The whole challenge is to take up minimal space with 
a miniaturized scientific instrument and do something 
useful,” says Space Concordia team leader and fourth- 
year mechanical engineering student Niccolo Cymbalist. 

Thus far, they’ve had a handful of good ideas. 

One notable suggestion was to equip the CubeSat with 
a small camera with a powerful zoom, which would be 


controlled via a website by elementary school students 
throughout Canada. “A teacher could say, “Today we're 
going to learn about space and science, and to support 
this activity, we'll put the satellite overhead and take a 
picture,” he says. 

Another idea came from electrical and computer en- 
gineering (ECE) professor Nawwaf Kharma (see Journal, 
January 31, 2011), who suggested launching ants into 
space to observe how they build their nests in zero gravity. 

- Whatever the winning idea, the team will enter their 
CubeSat into the Canadian Satellite Design Challenge to 
compete with entries from 14 other Canadian universi- 
ties. Each project entered will be tested for functionality 
and durability in a simulated space environment. The 
best design will be selected in October 2012 to launch 
into space at some future date and used for scientific 
research. 

If they win, Concordia would become the first univer- 
sity in Quebec to launch a CubeSat. 

While the cosmic portion of the project seems quite 
impressive, the team’s interdisciplinary nature makes the 
initiative unique. 

Space Concordia comprises about 30 students, both 
grad and undergrad from a wide range of departments, 
“all interested in stuff to do with space,” says second-year 
ECE student and VP Communication for Space Concor- 
dia, Nick Sweet. 





Granted, most students are from engineering, but 
the team also has a fine arts student who helps design 
and maintain the website, multiple physics students, 
and they’ve been in contact with some people in the ~ 
natural science community to determine needs for 
experiments that could potentially take on an extrater- 
restrial dimension. 

“There is a kind of team learning going on. I really get 
boosted up in my education, which is quite helpful,” says 
Sweet. 

“I see the mix of graduate and undergraduate students 
as a good thing,” says ECE professor Scott Gleason, the 
group’s faculty advisor. “Many people say the CubeSat is 
just an undergraduate project, but in the future, as in- 
struments get smaller and smaller, they could be very 
useful vehicles for graduate students to do real research,” 
he says, stating similar projects at his former workplaces, 
Stanford University and the U.K’s University of Surrey, 
were completed with “amazing success.” 

“In Montreal, there’s a lot of thinking around aero- 
space, but not much about astronautics,” says Gleason. 
“This is just the beginning of astronautics at Concordia. 
We want to build some momentum with this project, get 
established, get some regular funding so we can do some 
really interesting projects.” 

What would you send into space? Tell Space Concordia 
at payload@spaceconcordia.ca. 





Space Concordia members (left to right) Corey Clayton, Scott Gleason, Niccolo Cymbalist, Nick Sweet and Zak Kain show a model of 
Space Concordia’s CubeSat project. To get into space, the CubeSat cannot propel itself. Rather, it ‘piggybacks’ upon a larger-satellite 
being launched. Once there, the CubeSat releases from the satellite and proceeds to perform its function. The what, where, and when 
of the larger satellite launch for the Canadian Satellite Design Challenge has not yet been determined. 
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Ruby Jean Van Vliet (right) leads tours of the Henry F. Hall Building 
greenhouse as one of her many duties as communications officer 
there. She got involved through her problem-based service 


learning course last year. | » 


KAREN HERLAND 


Concordia’s recently adopted problem-based service 
learning (PBSL) model bringing academics into recipro- 
cal dialogue with community-based projects is already 
yielding concrete, and unexpected, results. 

In 2009, Ruby Jean Van Vliet returned from a term 
in the Netherlands as an exchange student to finish up 
her degree in Communication Studies. “I was look- 
ing for courses that were engaging,” Van Vliet recalls. 
“And I was wondering about what I could really do after 
graduation.” That combination of the engaging and the 
concrete led her to PBSL courses, newly introduced by 
the School of Extended Learning (SEL). In these courses, 
students spend one semester developing a toolkit of skills 
and methods for community problem-solving, team- 
building, and program evaluation and delivery. The 
second term requires students to pair up with an organi- 
zation and fill a need or address a situation. 

Van Vliet loved the challenge and the opportunity her 
PSBL course offered to move beyond a more traditional 
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The problem-based service learning approach 







professor/student relationship. “We were able to be 
really independent and really self-reflexive.” She ful- 
filled the class’s required 90-hour practicum at Concor- 
dia’s greenhouse, atop the Henry F. Hall Building. As 
their communications officer, she helped promote and 
develop the activities and workshops organized in the 
space. 

She’s continued in that role at the greenhouse, and is 
now helping to coordinate Moving Forward, a project 
that applies the principles of teaming up academics and 
community organizers in an inter-community dialogue 
on the sustainable food movement in Montreal. The 
two-day event will feature a series of panel discussions 
bringing participants together from across the city to ex- 


_ change on existing and potential collaborations. 


The Moving Forward conference is the first of three 
future events to bring together academics and com- 
munity organizers around current issues. The idea was 
developed through a series of discussions on sustainabil- 
ity and academia initiated by Sustainable Concordia in 
2008 and 2009. 






tah flourishes at the upcoming City Farm School 


“The key here is the university listening to what is 
actually going on,” says Noel Burke, Dean of SEL. He ac- 
knowledges the role of political science professor Peter 
Stoett and members of SEL’s Institute for Communi- 
ty Development (including now-retired Lance Evoy) 
in developing the project, funded through the Presi- 
dent’s Strategic Fund, supporting Concordia’s Strategic 
Framework. 


600 


Moving Forward is the precursor to the City Farm 
School (CFS), a week-long practical project that will teach 
community members, educators, volunteers and facilita- 
tors the basics of agriculture in small, urban spaces. “CFS 
was inspired by the desire to respond to the demands of 
the garden-crazed community at Concordia,” accord- 
ing to greenhouse coordinator Arlene Throness, citing 
the 600 potential volunteers who have contacted her 
to learn about urban farming. The CFS takes the PBSL 
model seriously. “Community members will benefit from 
the skills of the student and, in return, the student will 
have the opportunity to use both theoretical and practi- 
cal knowledge to assist community partners,” according 
to the project proposal. After CFS, students will apply 
their new knowledge in internships at a variety of local 
colleges and high schools. “CFS is practising experience- 
based models of education and exercising principles of 
social responsibility and community engagement,” says 
Throness. 


POTENTIAL VOLUNTEERS HAVE 
CONTACTED THE GREENHOUSE 
IN THE LAST 18 MONTHS 
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Each Thursday, volunteers plant seedlings to maintain a steady supply of lettuce varieties for distribution across Concordia. 


Reverty AKERMAN 


In 2003, Sustainable Concordia was invited to rejuvenate 
the Hall Building’s ’60s-era greenhouse. The 4 Seasons 
Growing Project, started just last year, is one recent result 
of the renewal. 

In the city, cheap food is plentiful, but that very acces- 
sibility leads some to feel detached and disempowered. 
4 Seasons reintegrates people and process. The project's 
mission is food security and education. “Access to healthy, 
nutritious food, regardless of economic circumstances, is 
a human right,” greenhouse coordinator Arlene Thron- 
ess explains. “The 4 Seasons Growing Project functions 
as a demonstration lab and cheerleader for innovative, 


community-involved and sustainable urban agriculture.” 


A variety of lettuces are produced, from those found 
in standard supermarket mixes to more exotic varieties: 
Black Seeded Simpson, Kyona Mizuna, Tatsoi, arugula, 
mustard, and a radish green called Hong Vit. Mushrooms 
are another crop in development — the technique has 
been mastered, but the group is still experimenting with 
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Volunteer project turns Hall Building into an urban farm 





larger-scale growing. Mushrooms and lettuce are winter 
crops. During other seasons, Throness and her group 
have experimented with heirloom tomatoes, heirloom 
peppers, and pumpkins and other squash, grown on 
trellises. 

Selling produce to Concordia’s food co-operative, Le 
Frigo Vert, and student-run CaféX makes the project par- 
tially self-sustaining. The $80 to $100 generated weekly 
covers seeds, soil and the beneficial insects — ladybugs 
and a form of parasitic wasp — that make the organic op- 
eration possible. 

The harvest is also shared by the approximately 50 vol- 
unteers who show up each week. Mostly students, they 
hail from an array of disciplines, including anthropology, 
biology, communication studies, engineering, geography 
and studio art. This diversity probably reflects the fact 
that food — and agriculture — touches many sectors: politi- 
cal, biological, horticultural and economic, Throness says. 

Megan Hyslop, a Special Individualized MA student, 
is one of Throness’s cadre of loyal volunteers. Previous 
farm work in British Columbia left her “really passionate” 
about organic agriculture. “When I came to Montreal, 
my studies confined me to books and computers. I was 





missing that ‘hands in the dirt’ contact with plants, and 
with food.” Now the greenhouse is her on-campus home; 
Hyslop volunteers on Thursdays pulling out old sprouts, 
composting them, and then planting new seeds. She also 
transplants herbs, ultimately dried and donated to the 
university's vegan soup kitchen, the People’s Potato. 

Community outreach and involvement are essen- 
tial to the 4 Seasons mandate. ‘Grow your own oyster 
mushroom’ workshops have proven popular, according 
to Throness. Mushrooms are cultivated in the dark from 
hanging bags of straw. Some 100 people have been taught 
the technique at the four workshops held to date. “Oyster 
mushrooms are the most delectable, delightful experi- 
ence,” Throness says, who recommends sautéing them in 
butter or oil. 
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ACCESS TO HEALTHY, 
NUTRITIOUS FOOD, 
REGARDLESS OF 
ECONOMIC 
CIRCUMSTANCES, 
1S AHUMAN RIGHT. 


ARLENE THRONESS 


Throness has also been happy to field requests from 
organizations like Eco-quartier, Vanier College, the 
YWCA, and St. James the Apostle Church to share and 
develop green expertise. “We can’t accommodate all the 
requests but we’re going to compile a list of needs and get 
experts from local collective gardens — such as those run 
by Action Communiterre, Eco-quartier, and Les Jardins 
collectifs de Bouffe-Action — and train them.” 

The ever-lengthening to-do list includes recruiting 
speakers to address theoretical and political aspects of 
urban agriculture and development, poverty, and food 
security. 
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Alternative Spring Break 2010 participants Juliana Rosario (pink shirt), Christine Law (yellow 
shirt) and Renata Massoud (blue shirt) hang out with students at a local school in Monte 


Cristi, Dominican Republic, last February. | 
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Participation greatly increases In 


programs second year 


Russ COOPER 


In 2011, 60 students will be travelling to locations around 
the world to make a difference in the lives of those less 
fortunate. Last year, 23 students participated in the Alter- 
native Spring Break (ASB) program. 

The program offers students the opportunity to here 
and far away over reading week, this year from February 
19 to 26. 

The goal is hands-on interaction well outside the class- 
room that will foster the experience of being an engaged 
citizen. In turn, the experience will benefit their scholas- 
tic and career paths. They will also participate in critical 
reflection and group discussions held each evening after 
the hands-on service during the day. 

Along with increased participation, the number of 
destinations has increased as well. The possibility to vol- 
unteer in the Dominican Republic or here in Montreal 
remains, but organizers have also added the options of 
travel to either New Orleans or Peru. 

“We received 4 lot of interest in the program since last 
year,’ says ASB Coordinator Rich SwamiNathan. “It was 
always our goal to go further and to engage more stu- 
dents in different types of learning,” adds SwamiNathan, 
who will be the staff team leader for the Peruvian trip. 

Eight students will stay in Montreal to work with 
Catholic Community Services (CCS), a not-for-profit 
organization providing support services for families. 

A group of 18 people will go to New Orleans to aid 
Habitat for Humanity with ongoing Hurricane Katrina 





relief efforts, and another group of 18 are off to the Do- 
minican Republic to work at an orphanage and teach 
English at local schools. 

The 16 students who head to Peru will work with local 
non-governmental organizations, building and painting 
a school library for students who have special needs. 


161% 


INCREASE IN 
PARTICIPATION IN 
ALTERNATIVE SPRING BREAK 
FROM 2010 TO 2011 


Each group has one staff/faculty team leader, who takes 
care of logistics, as well as one student team leader, re- 
sponsible for team dynamics and acting as a link between 
the staff/faculty leader and students. 
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Participants have been attending weekly workshops 
since last November designed to prepare them for their 
ASB experience. The sessions provide a chance to meet 
teammates, ask questions about the experience, un- 
derstand the concepts of service-learning and civic 
engagement, and learn about the culture and community 
they will participate in. 

With interest and participation in the program up, 
funding has become more important. “Many students 
want to do this, but they cannot afford it,’ says SwamiNa- 
than. The price tag is borne by the participating student, 
and ranges from $200 for a Montreal placement to $2,100 
for Peru. Many students have decided to raise funds to 
bring the cost down. They’ve been asking friends and 
family for personal donations, held a bake sale, and held 
fundraising events at local nightspots: February 11 at the 
Comedy Nest and February 12 at Tonic Club Lounge. 

“In the future, we're going to try to make it more acces- 
sible to more students,” says SwamiNathan. The ASB is a 
collaboration between the Dean of Students Office and 
Concordia Residence Life. In April 2010, SwamiNathan 
won a Concordia Council on Student Life Outstanding 
Contribution Award for the ASB program (see Journal, 
April 15, 2010). 

ASB participants will be holding a showcase when they 
get back for anyone interested in becoming involved in 
ASB in future years to meet participants and to hear their 
stories. 

For more information, visit http://asb.concordia.ca. 
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THE THIRD ANNUAL JOHN MOLSON 
UNDERGRADUATE CASE COMPETITION 


Renowned business contest draws hundreds of students from around the world 


Russ COOPER 


In welcoming business school undergraduates from all 
over the planet to compete at the John Molson Under- 
graduate Case Competition (JMUCC), Concordia 1s 
providing students international contacts and the op- 
portunity to learn outside their own classroom. 

“(John Molson School of Business] students go to com- 
petitions around the world and succeed,’ says JMUCC 
2011 President Mariann Rossi, “but we also want to show 
other competitors what we’re capable of putting on in 
our own building.” 

The JMUCC will be held during reading week, 
February 20 to 26 in Concordia’s Molson Building and 
at the Hilton Montreal Bonaventure (900 De la Gauche- 
tiere St. W.). 

To accommodate an unprecedented number of teams 
competing this year — 24, an increase of four from the 
previous year — organizers of the biggest undergradu- 
ate case competition in the province have created a new 
division. 

The competition has grown from five divisions of four 
schools to six divisions of four schools. In their respec- 
tive divisions, all teams will compete in a round robin 
of three case competitions — for each case, they will be 
given scenarios from real companies for which they must 
develop a viable strategy in a short time, to present to a 
panel of judges. 

The best team from each division will advance to the 
final round on February 26, where they will battle for the 
JMUCC crown. 

Rossi says organizers have also made a distinct effort 
to approach international companies to provide the sce- 
narios for the competing teams. Last year, organizers 
solicited cases from Montreal-based companies such as 
La Senza, the Montreal Port Authority and VIA Rail. 

While Rossi cannot disclose the companies providing 
the cases or the scenarios this year, she says the cases were 
written exclusively for the JMUCC using these compa- 
nies’ current situations. 

“These are real companies and real problems they are 
facing right now. They all require very strategic busi- 
ness thinking,” she says, stating the combination of more 





CONCORDIA 


COMMUNITY FAIR 


Students and non-academic community groups 
fill McConnell Building Atrium 





The 2011 JMUCC Organizing Committee. Front row (left to right): Katherine Robitaille, Audrey Landry, Mariann Rossi, Cristina Bap- 
tista and Valentine Vaillant. Back row: Jose Garcia, Angelo Esposito and Guillaume Leverdier. | 


teams and a broadened international reach will make the 
competition that much more fierce. 

Another element unique to the JMUCC is that the 
panel of judges for every case will include a high-level 
representative from the company presenting the scenar- 
io. “The company might consider it free consulting, but 
it’s also a big opportunity for students to come in contact 
with a high-level corporate player,” she says. 

But the JMUCC is about more than just ruthless rival- 
ries; it’s also an occasion to socialize with other students 
and business associates in hopes of forming relationships 
that may extend beyond scholastics and into careers. 
Aside from assorted social soirees, this year’s main social 
event will be February 22, when competition-goers will 
attend an evening at the circus performance facility La 
TOHU. They'll enjoy a show as well as a Quebec-themed 
dinner and cocktail party for participants, faculty advi- 
sors, volunteers, members of the organizing committee, 
and sponsors. 


Rossi, who has been involved with the JMUCC since its 
inception, says the skills she’s learned through the com- 
petition will carry well beyond the classroom. 

“Pve learned negotiation skills, time-management 


skills, how to communicate with people . . . it’s really 
given me a framework to solve many problems and be 
proactive.” 


This is the third edition of the JMUCC. This year Hadi 
Azar, Mitch Robitaille, Kirsten Law and Adam Forlini will 
represent the JMSB. 

Last year, the competition was won by Royal Roads 
University from Victoria, B.C., with the JMSB delega- 
tion placing third. In 2009, the University of Washington 
took the JMUCC crown; the JMSB did not make the final 
round. 

Prior to 2009, the event was called the Undergradu- 
ate National Case Competition (UNCC), which began in 
2002. 

For more information, visit jmucc.com. 





The McConnell Building Atrium was buzzing on January 27 for the second annual Concordia Com- 
munity Fair, an event to connect students with university-based non-academic community groups. 
Concordia University Television, the Concordia Volunteer Abroad Program, and Le Frigo Vert 
were among the 11 groups presenting themselves, “to get students aware of what's going on at 
Concordia and in the wider community, and potentially get them involved,” said the fair’s coordi- 
nator Larissa Dutil, Program and Outreach Coordinator for the Concordia Community Solidarity 
Co-op Bookstore (also present at the fair). 

“Even though some groups have stuff for sale, it’s not really about that,” she said. “It's a way to 
see each other, meet other students and network.” | 
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WHAT’S ON > 


PERFORMANCE 





A local TEDx conference will be held at Concordia Satur 
day, February 19, from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. in the 
Eric Maclean Centre for the Performing Arts, 2477 
West Broadway St. (in front of the Loyola Campus). 

TED conferences feature a dozen speakers from all walks 
of life, an enthusiastic and engaged audience and a stimulat- 
ing environment. The purpose of the conferences, published 
at TED.com, is to disseminate “ideas worth spreading.” Or- 
ganized locally and independently, TEDx events are held 
across the world. TED events are exciting and fast-paced, 
says curator Nicholas Meti, and have been likened to an 
“awe-inspiring brain massage.” 

Speakers include Mitch Joel, author of Six Pixels of 
Separation, Adele McAlear, who investigates the changing 
meaning of death in the context of our increasingly online 
lives, and Concordia professor Gad Saad, who analyzes our 
buying habits from an evolutionary perspective. 

“It’s all about a clash of diverse and intriguing ideas,” says 
David Chouinard, one of the organizers. From microbiolo- 
gists to toy designers and finance majors, the conference 
aims to showcase Montreal’s very best. Tickets are available 
at tedxconcordia.com/attend. 


OPEN TO QUESTION 


with Provost David Graham 


Provost David Graham is hosting two more 
Open to Question sessions to discuss the draft 
academic plan. An online channel for submitting 
comments about the document is available on 
the Provost’s website under academic planning: 
provost.concordia.ca 


The two Open to Question sessions will be held: 
¢ February 17 from noon to 17 p.m. 
in Room AD-307, Administration Building 
(7141 Sherbrooke St. W.) 
¢ March 4 from 3 to 4 p.m. 
in Room H-435, Henry F. Hall Building 
(1455 De Maisonneuve Blvd. W.) 


Open to Question is a series of lunchtime 
exchanges organized by University 
Communications Services on topics that matter 
to Concordians. 


Tel: 514-848-2424, ext. 4183 
Fax: 514-848-3383 
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From March 27 to 29, the English-language school 
portion of the Hydro-Québec Montreal Regional Science 
and Technology Fair (known as Expo-sciences) will be 
held at Concordia’s Sir George Williams Campus. High 
school and CEGEP students will exhibit science projects 
developed during the school year. 

Organizers are looking for volunteers for one 
of the biggest science fairs in the province. Energetic bi- 
lingual people are needed for numerous activities, such 
as helping students with their exhibits, aiding with reg- 
istration, answering questions, and assisting with many 
logistical matters. 

The invitation extends to all current Concordia stu- 
dents, staff members, and members of the community. 
People are welcome to volunteer entire days but are also 
welcome to sign on for shorter shifts. 

For more information, please contact Emilie Martel at 
emartel@alcor.concordia.ca by February 18. Volunteer 
forms are available at tinyurl.com/Exposciences Volunteer. 
Hard copies are available at both Dean of Students Offices 
(AD-121 and H-637), both Student Success Centres (H- 
481 and AD-101) and the International Students Office 
(H-653). 


CCSL AND CUVI AWARD 
NOMINATIONS SOUGHT 


All members of the Concordia community are asked to submit nominations for 
campus awards to express their appreciation for friends, colleagues and mentors 
who have made a difference. 


Currently, the Dean of Students Office is accepting nominations for the 
Concordia Council on Student Life (CCSL) Outstanding Contribution Awards 
and the Concordia University Volunteer Initiative (CUVI) Recognition Awards. 


Details on who is eligible and how to submit nominations are available on the 
Dean of Students website: 


CCSL: deanofstudents.concordia.ca/funding-and-awards /ccs!-awards/ 
CUVI: deanofstudents.concordia.ca/funding-and-awards /cuvi-volunteerism-awards/ 


Applications may be submitted online. Signed letters of support must be 
uploaded with the application form. 


For more information, please contact the Dean of Students Office at 
514-848-2424, ext. 3517 or 4239. 


Return undeliverable Canadian 

addresses to: Concordia journal, 

GM-606, 1455 De Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 
Montreal OC, H3G 1M8 
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the academic year by Concordia’s University 
Communications Services. 
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Join Concordians from the Humanities PhD Program on 
February 16 from 5 to 7 p.m. in a casual salon-style 
discussion to critically explore questions and issues sur- 
rounding the intersections of study for Humanities Phd 
students. The conversation is intended to generate dialogue 
between students, faculty and interested public. 

The Performance and Space Salon will be facilitated by 
Joanna K. Donehower, a Seattle-born playwright, dra- 
maturge and graduate student; Shauna Janssen, whose 
doctoral project focuses on documenting the reoccupa- 
tion and reuse of post-industrial sites for cultural activities; 
Rébecca Lavoie, who works in fields of political thought 
(of body/space), performance studies and art and sexual- 
ity; and Taien Ng-Chan, writer, multidisciplinary artist 
and PhD student. 

“We were attracted to the salon style because of the po- 
tential to make the dialogue more participatory; to open 
space for people to engage in a creative discussion rather 
than simply responding to presented material,” says Jans- 
sen. The discussion, held at Mesa 14, 1425 Bishop St., is 
open to faculty, students and interested members of the 
public. RSVP: katianwitchger@gmail.com 


NON-ACADEMIC 
AWARDS AND 
MEDALS 


Concordia faculty and staff are 
invited to nominate students 
for non-academic awards and 
medals to be granted at spring 
convocation. 


Details about the awards, 
eligibility and the criteria for the 
medals and award are available 
online: registrar.concordia.ca/ 
convo/medals_awards.html 


Nominations must be submitted 
(in hard copy) by March 31 to: 
Office of the Registrar 

c/o Convocation Awards 

J}. W. McConnell Building 

1400 De Maisonneuve Bivd. W. 
Internal mail: S-LB 700 


Printed with vegetable-dye-based inks 
on 100% recycled content paper. 
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TIME TOGETHER HELPS 
INIDCLANT TS VWHIOINS 


Shannon Hebblethwaite examines how leisure time helps 
grandparents maintain bonds with their adult grandchildren 
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Grandparents and grandchildren share more ‘than time whet 
they are together. 


SYLVAIN-JACQUES DESJARDINS 

A new study has confirmed an old adage: A family that 
plays together stays together. Shannon Hebblethwaite, a 
professor in the Department of Applied Human Sciences, 
has examined ways grandparents can maintain close ties 
to their adult grandchildren. 

True to the old maxim, recreation emerged as the 
glue sealing intergenerational bonds. “Shared leisure 
time allows grandchildren and their grandparents to 
establish common interests that, in turn, enable them 
to develop strong intergenerational relationships,’ says 
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Engimeers can tell you a building's 
footprint cannot be changed after 
it’s been built, but its carbon foot- 
print can. 

The 46-year-old Guy-Metro (GM) 








Building is getting a major overhaul 






Hebblethwaite, who completed her investigation with a 
colleague from Wilfrid Laurier University. 

Published in Family Relations: Interdisciplinary Journal 
of Applied Family Studies, the study builds on previous re- 
search that found healthy intergenerational connections 
help grandparents age better and feel more positively 
about life. 

“The study of intergenerational bonds in adult grand- 
children is relatively new,” says Hebblethwaite. “Little 
attention has been paid to this relationship, yet grand- 
parenting will become increasingly relevant as North 
America’s population ages.” 

Leisure studies is a field that deserves more recogni- 
tion, continues Hebblethwaite, who arrived at Concordia 
in 2008. “While leisure studies may appear on the pe- 
riphery, leisure is vital in the formation of bonds that last 
from generation to generation.” 

Her latest study, funded by the Social Sciences and Hu- 
manities Research Council of Canada, is among the first 
to examine a cohort of grandchildren and their grand- 
parents. “Most studies look into parenting, children or 
seniors. Few have examined how leisure contributes to 
the bonds between adult grandchildren and grandpar- 
ents in the same family.” 

Sixteen retired or semi-retired grandparents, aged 65 
to 89, took part in the investigation, as well as 14 grand- 
children aged 18 to 24. Occasions that typically brought 


























to bring it up to current building 
standards. The upgrade will be paid 
for by the Quebec government pub- 
lic infrastructure upgrade investment program. 

Work has already begun on the building’s lobby. To 
minimize the disruption to building occupants and visi- 
tors, one half of the lobby is being done at a time. The 
second half will soon be dismantled and the building 
will be accessible from the street only through the En- 
gineering, Computer Science and Visual Arts Integrated 
Complex (EV Building), not by the main entrance. 








Access to the building’s parking garage and to the 
Metro will not be disrupted. The security desk will re- 
main in the lobby but will be shifted to accommodate the 
construction. 

By the end of the month, full access to the building will 
be restored, though some design elements will not yet be 
completed: The ceiling in the lobby will be finished in 


April and granite floors will be installed toward the end 
of the project in October. 

The project will become more complicated and dis- 
ruptive to traffic and pedestrian flow in March when the 
exterior walls are replaced. 

The east wall will be replaced first, followed by the 
south one. The east wall will be completed in May and 
the south wall will be completed in June. 

The west and north walls will follow, but the old facade 
must be removed entirely before the new walls go up due 
to the way they are currently mounted. Occasional and 
temporary street closures are expected during this phase 
that runs from June to November. 

The building upgrade also includes a new roof and 
new heating/cooling units that will allow for greater 
control over temperature and humidity. The new exte- 
rior promises better insulation against the elements. The 
single-pane windows will be replaced by double-pane 
windows filled with argon (an inert gas used in light 
bulbs), and a vapour barrier will be installed. The new 
units, combined with the new exterior, are expected to 
reduce the consumption of natural gas by 65%. 

During the replacement of the outer walls, building 
occupants whose offices are affected will be temporarily 
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generations together included vacations, holiday celebra- 
tions, cooking, shopping and gardening. 

Grandparents often use such get-togethers as opportu- 
nities to teach, mentor and pass on legacies. “They share 
family histories, personal experiences and life lessons,” 
says Hebblethwaite. “They pass on family values and tra- 
ditions and stressed the importance of family cohesion.” 

Although finding common interests between genera- 
tions can pose a challenge — e.g. should Katy Perry or 
Elvis Presley be the soundtrack for a road trip? — partici- 
pants stressed how joint activities allowed them to learn 
from each other. “One young man recalled his initial 
resistance to baking pies with his grandmother, but he 
ended up being a great chef,” observes Hebblethwaite. 

Exchanging with youth can be a catalyst for discov- 
ery among seniors as well. “Some grandparents learned 
about email, video conferencing or technology through 
their grandchildren to stay connected with them,” she 
says. “Sharing of knowledge during such leisure pursuits 
is what allows grandparents and grandchildren to devel- 
op strong bonds.” 

Forging strong ties with the matriarch or patriarch 
of a clan is beneficial for grandchildren, too, and can 
sharpen their sense of empathy. “After being doted on as 
kids, adult grandchildren have an opportunity to shift 
that dynamic and give back to their grandparents,” says 
Hebblethwaite. 
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relocated. In the intricate relocation plan, coordinators 
have managed to keep offices in the same area or on 
the same floor where possible. While batch updates to 
the online directory are already planned for each move, 
visitors are advised to verify locations before setting out. 
There will be signage installed to redirect people. 

Once completed, the new exterior of the GM Build- 
ing will more closely resemble the Molson (MB) and 
EV Buildings and add to the distinctiveness of Quartier 
Concordia. 

Toward the end of the project, once the outer walls are 
completed, the elevator cabins will be replaced. 

Comments or concerns about the construction should 
be relayed through the Service Centre at 514-848-2424, 
ext. 2400. 
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of design anc engineering 


students C jeveloped 





KAREN HERLAND 


It started with a casual conversation and ended with a 
permanent, sustainable home for students who travel to 
Gulu, Uganda, each year with the Concordia Volunteer 
Abroad Program (CVAP). 

While chatting with CVAP Executive Director Jamie 
Robinson in May 2010, Design and Computation Arts 
professor PK Langshaw learned that the project, devel- 
oped by students four years ago, was shifting from rented 
to permanent facilities for the dozens of students who 
travel to Gulu to work with local community-based orga- 
nizations each summer. The land had been purchased and 
construction was being planned. Langshaw immediately 
saw an opportunity to help design a sustainable facility 
that would limit the group’s environmental footprint. 

Langshaw assembled a team of volunteers, starting 
with Liam O’Brien, an engineering PhD candidate who 
had been active in the Concordia-based Solar Buildings 
Research Network. O’Brien in turn contacted other engi- 
neering students who came to the project having worked 
on research involving wind and solar power. Design mas- 
ter’s student Andrew Dolan rounded out the team. Three 
months later the plans were finalized. “We had a really 
short timeline. It was incredible what this group was able 
to put together,” says Langshaw. 

The challenge was to accommodate the needs of about 
50 people living and working in Gulu. The students 
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analyzed the water and electricity needs of the group, tak- 
ing into account local climate and conditions. In the end, 
a building relying on plentiful solar energy was planned. 
Wind energy was rejected because of the multitude of 
moving parts requiring unsustainable maintenance. 
Similarly, the unreliability of existing electrical grids in 
Gulu meant limiting dependence on traditional energy 
sources. A system to harvest rainwater for a variety of 
(non-potable) purposes was also integrated into the 
design. “It was a collaboration all round. We developed 
the plans, here but in dialogue with CVAP director Jamie 
Robinson and Ugandan Director of Operations Jimmy 
Otim. The project had to be viable for long-term use 
and expansion in the context of local resources and con- 
struction by Gulu workers,” says Langshaw. The facility 
is under construction and should be operational by the 
time the next team of students arrives in May 2011. 

As a follow-up to the building collaboration, Lang- 
shaw agreed to facilitate a course for CVAP volunteers 
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STUDENTS HAVE VOLUNTEERED 
IN UGANDA SINCE THE 
PROGRAM BEGAN IN 2007 


Construction continues in Gulu, Uganda, on a sustainably designed building to shelter the students who travel there through the 


Concordia University Volunteer Abroad Program. | 







who wish to earn credit towards their degree program. 
Students receive training to help prepare them for the so- 
cial, medical, political and cultural conditions they will 
encounter when they arrive in Gulu. 


PK LANGSHAVW 


Langshaw will oversee the grading of student proj- 
ects while Robinson and CVAP Volunteer Coordinator 
Thomas Prince will guide the weekly sessions with in- 
vited guest lecturers from a variety of fields ranging 
from health care to development to non-governmental 
organizations. The students also learn about the building 
complex they will stay in. “We want the students to think 
about sustainability in a unified way, which involves 
socio-cultural, environmental and economic consider- 
ations,” says Langshaw. 

Langshaw hopes to receive administrative approval to 
offer the course to undergraduate students across al] Fac- 
ulties, whether they are going to Uganda or whether they 
simply have an interest in the subject matter. “Imagine 
the dynamics when design students collaborate with so- 
ciology, urban planning, and engineering students on a 
sustainable project.” 

Langshaw has embedded social and sustainable design 
as a core value in her teaching and research. Her dedi- 
cation earned her one of the inaugural Sustainability 
Champion awards in March of 2010. 





